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"bur Peck, journalist and governor of Wisconsin. Mark Twain

handled the type with such mastery that its later habitat has

usually been the Middle West, where a recognized lineage

connects Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn with Booth

Tarkington's Penrod, The bad boy, it should be noticed, was

not really bad; he was simply mischievous. He served as a

natural outlet for the imagination of communities which were

respectable but which lacked reverence for solemn dignity. He

could play wild pranks and still be innocent; he could have

his boyish fling and then settle down to a prudent maturity.

But his range was limited. In book after book he indulges in

the same practical jokes upon parents, teachers, and all those

in authority; brags, fibs, fights, plays truant, learns to swear

and smoke, with the same devices and consequences; suffers

from the same agonies of shyness, the same indifference to the

female sex in general, the same awkward inclination toward

particular little girls. For the most part he was shown as seen

by amused or irritated adults, and seldom studied from within

his own life or emotions.

The American business man, though he appeared often
enough in the local color novels, hardly became a type. He
might be a canny trader in a small town in Edward Noyes
Westcott's immensely popular David Harum (1898) or either
magnate or malefactor. But he was likely, before 1900, to be
shown chiefly in his domestic relationships, highly sentimental
in affairs of the hearth, and easily susceptible to the influence
of good women. He was never quite typical unless he was
self-made. The self-made heroes of Horatio Alger's many books
for boys (over a hundred between 1867 and 1896) furthered
the national legend that the simple commercial virtues lead
men horn rags to riches. Nor did the American politician be-
come a strongly marked type in fiction. His career was studied
by such early realists as Mark Twain in The Gilded Age
(1873), De Forest in Honest John Vane (1875), Henry
Adams in Democracy (1880); and later by Paul Leicester
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